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ABSTRACT 


The  goal  of  nondestructive  testing  may  be  simply  expressed  as  the 
detection  and  complete  specification  (size,  shape,  orientation,  etc.) 
of  flaws.  This  is  seldom  possible,  however.  The  most  dangerous  flaw 
is  one  that  is  crack-like  or  that  serves  as  a crack  initiation  site. 

A procedure  to  detect  and  estimate  fatigue  damage  occurring  at  such  a 
site  is  reported. 

A computer  based  data  acquisition  system  is  used  to  analyze  data 
from  2024-T4  A1  fatigue  specimens  containing  a through  hole.  Specimens 
are  fatigue  loaded  to  produce  a spectrum  of  damage  levels  and  interro- 
gated using  a simple  contact  10  MHz  shear  wave  system.  Features  select- 
ed from  the  signal  amplitude  time,  spectrum,  and  cepstrum  signatures  are 
used  in  a computer  learning  network  to  make  an  early  detection  of  fatigue 
damage  and  a quantitative  prediction  of  remaining  life.  A scanning 
microscope  is  used  to  examine  the  damage  at  the  limit  of  detection. 

Fatigue  damage  was  sensed  with  92%  success  after  10%  of  specimen 
life.  Estimates  of  damage  were  made  within  + 20  of  the  actual  fatigue 
life  percentage  for  76%  of  the  data. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Nondestructive  inspection  techniques  seek  to  improve 
the  reliability  of  various  structures  by  detecting  material 
flaws  and  defects  either  during  manufacture  or  in  service. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  nondestructive  testing  (NDT)  may  simply 
be  expressed  as  the  location  and  complete  specification 
(size,  shape,  orientation,  etc.)  of  a flaw.  This  is  seldom 
possible,  however. 

Even  assuming  a flaw  is  found,  NDT  can  not  determine 
how  critical  it  is.  It  may  thus  be  necessary  to  discard  a 
serviceable  part.  Engineering  experience  might  indicate  that 
certain  types  of  responses  from  certain  materials,  manu- 
facturing processes,  or  structures  represent  a critical 
situation.  The  disciplines  of  stress  analysis  and  fracture 
mechanics  can  help  locate  critical  structural  areas  and  help 
define  a critical  flaw. 

In  order  to  attack  today's  complex  NDT  problems,  an 
organized  approach  making  the  best  use  of  available 
inspection  procedures,  instrumentation  and  advanced  techniques 
in  signal  gathering  and  analysis  is  required.  These  elements 
must  be  combined  with  as  much  physical  understanding  of  the 
problem  as  possible.  Inattention  to  any  of  these  details  can 
ruin  a prospective  solution.  This  work,  in  addition  to 
attacking  the  important  problem  of  fatigue  damage  detection 
and  estimation,  suggests  procedures  that  can  be  extended  to 
other  problems. 


One  definition  of  a critical  flaw  is  a flaw  which  is 
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crack-like  or  which  easily  serves  as  a crack  initiation  site. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  some  75  to  95%  [1,  2]  of  all 
mechanical  failures  are  fatigue  related.  Considering  the 
catastrophic  nature  of  failure  by  rapid  crack  propagation 
and  the  foreshortened  lifetime  of  a fatigue  failure,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  detection  of  cracks  and  the  estimation 
of  their  length  has  been  a recurring  and  recent  topic  in  the 
NDT  literature  [3,  4,  5,  6,  7],  Even  with  this  background 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  Design  Handbook  [8]  states: 

Examination  of  pre-existing  cracks  in  aero- 
space structures  exposed  by  analysis,  following 
complete  failure  of  the  parts  involved,  indicates 
that  conventional  production  quality  control 
nondestructive  testing  cannot  confidently  be  ex- 
pected to  find  surface  cracks  less  than  0.150  inch 
in  the  greatest  dimension.  This  limit  can  be 
substantially  reduced  by  special  techniques  and 
skills  at  increased  costs. 

The  work  reported  here  seeks  to  improve  the  reliable 
detection  of  cracks  and  fatigue  damage  by  using  a well 
conceived  but  straightforward  and  realistic  ultrasonic 
test  system  coupled  with  recently  developed  signal  acquisi- 
tion and  analysis  procedures.  Background  in  these  areas 
follows. 

Several  investigators  [9,  10,  11,  12]  have  designated 
ultrasonics  as  the  test  method  having  the  greatest  potential 
for  solving  flaw  detection  and  classification  problems. 
Specifically,  Packman  et  al  [9]  examined  the  use  of  x-ray, 
magnetic-particle,  penetrant,  eddy-current  and  ultrasonic 
techniques  to  detect  surface  fatigue  cracks  initiated  at 
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micro-weld  solidification  spots.  The  shear  wave  ultrasonic 
technique  was  found  superior.  Often  studies  are  performed  to 
measure  a crack  dimension  such  as  length  or  depth  [6,  13,  14]. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  probability  of  detection  and  the 
accuracy  of  length  estimation  decrease  as  the  crack  length 
decreases.  A Boeing  study  [14]  demonstrated  an  inspection 
system  capable  of  detecting  aircraft  fastener  hole  cracks  of 
.030  inches  in  radial  depth;  however,  there  was  no  detection 
for  smaller  flaws,  and  poor  size  estimation.  It  was  noted 
that  while  eddy  current  methods  could  be  used  for  small 
cracks,  the  ultrasonic  method  was  chosen  to  avoid  the  cost 
and  possible  damage  involved  in  removing  fasteners.  Shankar 
and  Mucciardi  [15]  recently  demonstrated  the  ability  of 
computer  aided  signal  analysis  to  extend  the  limits  of 
fastener  hole  crack  detection  and  size  estimation.  Rather 
than  measure  the  crack  length  Green  and  Pond  [16] , and 
Joshi  and  Green  [17]  used  ultrasonic  attenuation  measurements 
through  the  volume  of  a test  specimen  and  detected  bulk 
fatigue  damage  after  some  70  to  90%  of  the  specimen  life. 

This  was  prior  to  being  able  to  detect  a specific  crack  with 
conventional  ultrasonic  techniques. 

For  many  years  the  main  ultrasonic  detection  character- 
istic has  been  the  amplitude  of  the  reflected  or  transmitted 
RF  signal  displayed  in  a video  or  rectified  mode.  Simply, 
the  presence  of  a signal  indicates  the  presence  of  a flaw 
and  the  amplitude  of  the  signal  is  related  to  its  size. 
Krautkramer  [18]  developed  a system  to  quantify  such  ampli- 
tudes based  upon  a flat  bottom  hole  standard.  However,  an 
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amplitude  based  system  is  ambiguous  when  used  to  classify 
a real  flaw.  Problems  in  this  area  have  been  pointed  out 
and  alternatives  suggested  [3,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24]. 

Nevertheless,  the  amplitude  based  system  is  the  procedure 
most  used  in  the  field  today. 

A number  of  investigators,  following  the  lead  of 
Gericke  [20] , have  used  the  information  in  the  spectral 
representation  of  the  signal.  Other  transformations  of  the 
signal  to  emphasize  certain  of  its  characteristics  are 
possible.  Recently,  Rose  [25]  has  shown  the  ability  to 
differentiate  a variety  of  artificial  flaw  types  such  as 
sharp  vs.  smooth  and  single  vs.  multiple  through  holes 
using  pattern  recognition  algorithms.  Mucciardi  et  al 
[15,  26]  have  used  adaptive  learning  networks  to  measure 
flat  bottom  holes  and  crack  lengths.  Raisch  [27]  has  shown 
pattern  recognition  procedures  to  be  useful  in  measuring  a 
material  performance  characteristic  (adhesive  bond  strength) 
rather  than  finding  a particular  defect. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  locating  cracks  and 
of  using  advanced  techniques  to  extract  information  from 
the  ultrasonic  signal  that  this  study  is  set. 
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STUDY  GOALS  AND  SUMMARY 


The  objectives  of  this  study  are: 

. to  distinguish  a flaw  from  a flaw  with  a crack 
growing  from  it. 

. to  determine  how  early  in  its  development  fatigue 
damage/cracks  can  be  detected. 

. to  make  a quantitative  prediction  of  the  extent  of 
damage . 

Details  of  specific  test  procedures,  specimen  design, 
and  signal  analysis  are  contained  in  later  sections.  An 
overview  of  the  problem  is  presented  here. 

A knowledge  of  loading  conditions,  stress  analysis,  and 
fracture  mechanics  indicates  that  cracks  tend  to  form  at 
certain  sites  and  in  certain  structural  areas,  and  to  grow 
in  certain  directions.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
artificial  sites  such  as  fastener  holes,  cooling  passageways, 
threaded  sections,  or  keyways  are  present.  This  may  be  less 
true  if  the  formation  sites  are  natural  in  fort;  such  as 
voids  or  metal  inclusions.  However,  the  artificial  sources 
have  been  shown  to  be  the  predominant  sources  of  cracking 
problems  [28,  29] . 

Most  of  the  investigators  to  date  have  tried  to  detect 
a crack  of  a certain  size.  In  some  cases  this  "crack"  was 
a saw  cut  or  a machined  slot,  in  others  a fatigue  crack  crown 
from  a starter  scratch  or  notch,  and  in  a few  cases  actual 
cracks  have  been  used.  The  work  presented  in  this  paper  uses 
a plate  fatigue  specimen  containing  a through  hole  as  a crack 
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initiation  site.  No  modification  of  the  through  hole  was 
made  to  produce  a single  crack.  In  fact,  a multiple  crack 
was  always  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hole  due  to  the 
cyclic  reverse  bending  applied  to  the  specimen. 

At  various  points  in  their  fatigue  life,  the  test  was 
stopped,  and  the  specimens  were  interrogated  using  a simple 
ultrasonic  shear  wave  test  arrangement.  The  entire  inspection 
was  made  from  one  side  of  the  plate.  Fixtures  were  used  to 
locate  the  transducer  normal  to  the  expected  direction  of 
crack  propagation  at  two  predetermined  locations  with  respect 
to  the  through  hole.  The  ultrasonic  waveforms  were  digitized, 
stored,  transformed,  and  analyzed  on  a computer.  An  adaptive 
learning  network  (ALN)  was  used  to  develop  a correlation  between 
the  characteristics  of  the  signal  and  the  percent  of  fatigue 
life  seen  by  the  specimen. 

This  produced  a detection  of  fatigue  damage  after  10%  of 
the  fatigue  life  with  a 92%  success.  Estimates  of  damage  were 
made  within  + 20  of  the  actual  fatigue  life  percentage  for 
76%  of  the  data.  A study  of  fracture  surfaces  indicates  that 
the  single  crack  size  at  the  limit  of  detection  was  approximately 
.020  in.  in  length  and  .030  in.  in  depth. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  procedure  avoids  progressing 
from  measuring  crack  size,  through  a fracture  mechanics  analysis, 
and  to  a calculation  of  criticality.  Rather  it  goes  directly 
to  a prediction  of  system  performance.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  ultrasonic  test  procedure  was  realistic  for  inservice 


use . 
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FATIGUE  TEST  DETAILS 

Introduction 

A variety  of  factors  influence  fatigue  behavior  and 
create  the  typically  large  scatter  found  in  fatigue 
testing.  Among  them  are  residual  stress,  stress  raisers, 
surface  finish,  and  variations  in  the  fatigue  test  itself 
due  to  misalignment  or  changes  in  the  loading  conditions. 

The  fatigue  process  is  usually  broken  into  three  stages: 

1.  formation  of  a microcrack,  2.  slow  crack  growth,  and 
3.  final  rapid  crack  growth  and  catastrophic  failure  when 
the  crack  reaches  a critical  size.  Under  a given  loading 
environment  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  scatter  is 
more  related  to  the  formation  of  the  microcrack  than  the 
rate  of  crack  growth.  It  is  assumed  that  failure  occurs  at 
a constant  crack  size.  Figure  1 illustrates  this  scatter 
and  shows  the  non-linear  relationship  between  fatigue  cycles 
and  crack  length. 

To  help  control  the  scatter  in  this  testing  program 
steps  were  taken  to  insure  that  all  specimens  were  nearly 
identical  and  tested  under  the  same  conditions. 

Test  Specimen 

Cracks  were  grown  in  standard  Krouse  type  fatigue 

| 

specimens  made  from  2024-T4  aluminum.  This  type  of  specimen 
(Figure  2)  employs  a constant  thickness  and  a linearly 
tapered  width  to  achieve  a constant  maximum  bending  stress  in 
its  test  section.  The  apex  of  this  taper  is  the  point  of  load 
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application.  The  load  (P)  , stress  (CT)  and  deflection  (Y) 
can  be  related  for  this  cantilever  mounted  specimen  using  a 
strength  of  materials  approach. 


b = specimen  width 
h = specimen  thickness 
L = length  from  apex  to 
width  at  b. 

b _ constant  (.2000)  in 
L ~ specimen  test  section 

(a 

This  approach  is  reasonable  as  long  as  the  apex  angle  is  less 
than  40°  [30].  This  angle  was  10.42°  for  the  specimens  used. 

The  specimens  were  prepared  by  Laboratory  Devices  Co., 

San  Jose,  California.  The  alignment  holes,  labeled  A in 
Figure  2,  and  the  hole  in  the  test  section  were  made  at 
Drexel  University  using  a drilling  guide.  Specimen  thickness 
is  a nominal  .251  inches  and  varies  from  .2505  to  .2515  inches. 

The  specimen  surface  was  left  in  the  as  fabricated  condition. 

The  longitudinal  specimen  axis  is  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  rolling.  Specimen  edges  were  broken  with  emery  paper  in 
accordance  with  ASTM  suggestions  [31]. 

The  test  section  through  holes,  which  serve  as  stress 
concentrators  and  thus  crack  initiation  sites,  were  prepared 

I 

to  insure  their  uniformity.  Steps  were  taken  to  insure 
minimal  cold  working.  The  hole  making  process  consisted  of 
two  drilling  and  one  reaming  operation.  A specimen  jig  and 
drill  guides  were  used  in  the  two  drilling  operations.  The 
process  follows: 


where 


Ymax 


= 6L?P 
bh5! 


A 


1. 
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drill  .0785  in.  dia.  hole  (#47  wire  drill) 

2.  drill  hole  to  .0890  in.  dia.  (#43  wire  drill) 

3.  chucking  reamer  to  .0995  in.  dia. 

Drilling  and  reaming  operations  used  a water  soluble  oil 
lubricant/coolant.  A two  step  hole  gage  having  diameters  of 
.0995  in.  and  .0988  in.  was  made  to  check  hole  diameters. 

All  holes  were  found  to  be  within  these  limits. 

The  drilling  jig  mentioned  above  was  also  used  to  drill 
the  alignment  holes.  Note  from  Figure  2 that  the  test  section 
hole  is  equidistant  from  the  alignment  holes  and  two  of  the 
driver  attachment  holes.  This  fact  is  used  in  the  ultrasonic 
test  sequence. 

In  order  to  avoid  testing  the  specimens  in  the  order 
drilled,  a random  number  procedure  was  used  to  select  the 
order  in  which  the  specimens  were  to  be  tested.  The  specimen 
labeled  number  1 is  thus  the  first  randomly  chosen  specimen. 

Fatigue  Loading 

Specimens  were  cyclic  loaded  to  produce  various  levels 
of  fatigue  damage  and  cracks  and  not  to  determine  the  fatigue 
characteristics  of  the  material.  However,  since  the  desired 
correlation  was  between  number  of  cycles  and  the  ultrasonic 
signal  characteristics,  the  fatigue  machine  characteristics 
were  monitored,  as  demonstrated  below,  to  insure  a constant 
loading  condition  for  all  the  specimens  and  to  avoid  variance 
in  the  fatigue  life  or  crack  growth  characteristics  due  to  the 
loading  conditions. 

A Budd  Co.  Model  VSP-150  variable  speed  plate  bending 
machine  was  used  to  fatigue  the  specimens.  This  machine  applies 
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a constant  deflection  to  one  end  of  the  cantilever  mounted 
specimen  via  a variable  throw  crank  and  a connecting  rod 
attached  to  the  specimen.  A horizontally  and  vertically 
adjustable  vise  allows  adjustments  for  specimen  length  and 
for  various  desired  mean  stress  levels. 

A strain  gaged  specimen  was  used  to  adjust  the  loading 
to  a reverse  bending  (mean  stress  = 0)  condition  and  to  check 
the  operating  characteristics  of  the  machine.  The  test  speed 
was  2000  cycles/min.  (30  ms/cycle)  as  illustrated  in  Figure 
3.  Figure  4 shows  that  this  machine  did  not  produce  a start 
up  overshoot  although  several  (~*20)  cycles  are  required  to 
reach  the  operating  rate.  A machine  counter  counts  every 
one  hundred  cycles. 

The  machine's  adjustable  vise  was  modified  with  a pinned 
steel  block  that  was  designed  to  mate  with  the  holes  in  the 
clamp  end  of  the  specimen  and  insure  the  accurate  location 
and  alignment  of  each  specimen  in  the  fatigue  machine. 

Preliminary  specimens  were  fatigue  loaded  in  order  to 
choose  a convenient  loading  level.  The  results  of  these 
four  tests  are  shown  in  Figure  5 and  compare  with  similar 
data  in  Ref.  [32]  for  2024-T4  Al  also  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  chosen  test  deflection  of  .405  in.  corresponds  to  a loading 
of  71.1  lb.  and  a nominal  specimen  stress  of  34.0  Ksi.  The 
through  hole  in  the  specimen  of  course  produces  a larger  local 
stress.  The  low  cycle  - high  stress  fatigue  region  was  chosen 
because  of  test  time  considerations  and  because  small  errors 
in  the  stress  (deflection)  due  to  loading  in  this  region  will 
not  produce  large  variations  in  the  cycles  to  failure. 

L _ A 
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Periodically  through  the  test  series  the  strain  gaged 
specimen  was  used  to  check  the  fatigue  machine  loading.  No 
variation  was  discovered.  The  test  series  consisted  of  the 
fatigue  testing  of  twenty-two  specimens.  Some  specimens  were 
ultrasonically  tested  at  several  points  during  their  fatigue 
life  while  others  were  tested  at  only  one  point.  All  speci- 
mens were  inspected  prior  to  fatigue  loading.  The  test 
program  is  illustrated  in  Table  1.  Statistics  on  the  cycles 
to  failure  for  the  various  specimens  are  shown  in  Table  2. 
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ULTRASONIC  TEST  DETAILS 

Introduction 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  ultrasonic  test  employed 
was  designed  to  be  realistic  and  simple,  to  tend  to  remove 
operator  influences  from  the  testing  and  to  perform  the  com- 
plete inspection  from  one  side  of  the  plate.  It  should  be 
noted  that  even  sophisticated  signal  processing  and  pattern 
recognition  schemes  are  doomed  to  failure  unless  the  basic 
test  equipment  is  well  understood  and  the  testing  procedure 
well  conceived. 

Ultrasonic  Test  Procedure 

An  ultrasonic  test  consisted  of  interrogating  the  hole/ 
potential  crack  region  from  two  locations  with  a 10  MHz,  1/4 
in.  diameter  transducer  mounted  on  a plexiglas  wedge.  This 
is  illustrated  in  Figure  6.  The  position  far  from  the  hole 
(position  1)  bounced  the  ultrasonic  energy  from  the  bottom 
plate  surface  to  inspect  the  top  surface-hole  intersection 
region,  while  the  near  transducer  location  (position  2)  looked 
directly  at  the  lower  surface-hole  intersection  region.  Both 
transducer  test  positions  were  centered  on  the  hole  and  normal 
to  the  expected  direction  of  crack  growth. 

The  fatigue  specimens  were  mounted  on  the  drilling  jig 
for  the  ultrasonic  test  (Figure  7) . The  purpose  of  this 
jig  was  to  accurately  locate  the  specimen  and  the  transducer 
wedge.  The  symmetry  of  the  holes  in  the  specimen  allowed 
four  complete  tests  per  specimen  by  simply  flipping  and  rotating 


the  specimen  in  the  jig.  The  four  tests  per  specimen  were 
treated  independently  in  the  feature  extraction  and  damage 
prediction  analysis  described  later. 

The  plexiglas  wedge  carrying  the  transducer  rode  on  a 
track  on  the  drilling  jig.  Two  stops  on  this  track  located 
the  transducer  at  the  desired  near  and  far  positions  to  inspect 
the  hole.  Once  positioned  a deadweight  was  placed  on  top  of 
the  wedge. 

This  testing  system  dictated  the  alignment  of  the  trans- 
ducer and  the  flaw  and  avoided  deliberate  operator  cocking  of 
the  transducer  to  increase  the  response  from  a particular 
flaw.  Removing  the  operator  from  the  test  variables  was  not 
completely  achieved,  however,  as  he  applied  the  mineral  oil 
couplant  between  the  transducer  and  the  wedge  and  the  wedge 
and  the  aluminum  specimen.  With  experience  it  was  possible 
for  the  operator  to  recognize  and  correct  "strange"  amplitude 
time  signals  due  to  inadequate  or  excessive  couplant. 

Transducer/Plexiglas  Wedge  System 

While  the  ultrasonic  test  was  designed  to  be  simple, 
the  selection  of  the  transducer  and  the  angle  of  the  wedge 
to  produce  a shear  wave  can  not  be  done  casually.  The  Aerotech 
10  MHz,  1/4  in.  dia.  gamma  transducer  transmitted  enough 
energy  at  a high  frequency  and  sufficient  band  width  to  be 
reasonably  expected  to  be  sensitive  to  a tight  crack  and  perhaps 
those  changes  which  occur  prior  to  actual  crack  formation.  A 
larger  bandwidth  more  highly  damped  transducer  was  considered 
but  found  to  transmit  insufficient  high  frequency  energy.  A 
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higher  frequency  should  be  considered  in  future  work  but  was 
not  used  here  due  to  amplifier  limitations.  Transducer 
characteristics  are  outlined  in  Appendix  A. 

The  plexiglas  wedge  of  38.3°  was  chosen  to  produce  a 
45°  shear  wave  in  the  aluminum  based  upon  energy  distribution 
calculations  by  Mayer  [33]  . These  results  are  summarized  in 
Figure  8.  At  or  near  the  angle  chosen  three  beneficial  effects 
occur : 

1.  The  shear  wave  carries  all  the  energy  transmitted 
to  the  aluminum. 

2.  The  amount  of  transmitted  energy  is  high  (45%)  with 
respect  to  the  transducer  energy.  For  the  materials  involved 
the  maximum  is  about  48%. 

3.  The  energy  contained  in  the  longitudinal  wave  reflected 
from  the  plexiglass-aluminum  interface  is  small  (2%)  . This  is 
important  as  this  energy  can  cause  spurious  signals  as  it 
reflects  within  the  plexiglas  and  is  eventually  sensed  by 

the  transducer. 

Test  Equipment 

A block  diagram  of  the  ultrasonic  test  equipment  is 
shown  in  Figure  9.  Studies  were  done  to  determine  the 
operating  characteristics  and  best  combinations  of  settings 
to  be  used  in  this  experimental  series.  The  major  conclusions 
of  this  work  are: 

1.  The  maximum  sensitivity  (+  .05V  range)  of  the  analog 


to  digital  converter  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  appro- 
priate pulser-amplif ier  attentuation  to  achieve  maximum 
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quantum  level  (+127  to  -128)  outputs  of  the  A/D  converter 
without  overdriving  it. 

2.  The  pulser  damping  control  should  be  set  to  achieve 
maximum  high  frequency  signal  content. 

3.  Signal  averaging  can  reduce  noise  [34].  For  this 
particular  test  arrangement,  Figure  10  depicts  the  decrease 

in  the  noise  (increase  in  signal  to  noise  ratio)  as  the  number 
of  times  a signal  is  averaged  increases.  This  signal  to 
noise  ratio  was  calculated  as  the  log1Q  of  the  peak  signal 
squared  divided  by  the  variance  of  the  signal  in  a "noise 
window."  This  noise  window  was  taken  as  a portion  of  the 
recorded  data  where  no  information  from  the  hole  was  expected 
to  be  present.  In  addition  to  improving  the  signal  to  noise 
ratio,  there  is  an  advantage  in  working  with  an  average  signal 
over  a single  digitized  signal.  The  triggering  of  the  A/D 

if 

converter  produces  an  uncertainty  of  one  sample  interval,  thus 
for  a given  signal  either  side  of  a peak  may  be  sampled,  thus 
truncating  it.  The  data  recorded  in  this  study  is  an  average 
of  eight  signals  and  has  a signal  to  noise  ratio  in  the  45-50 
DB  range. 

4.  Since  it  has  been  found  that  pattern  recognition 

- 

algorithms  are  sensitive  to  transducer  characteristics  [35], 
a transducer  acceptance  check  based  on  one  used  by  Raisch 
[27]  was  used.  This  check  involved  comparing  the  signal  from 


a hole  in  an  unfatigued  specimen  that  was  averaged  64  times 
and  stored  in  the  computer  to  a single  signal  from  the  same 
specimen  at  the  start  of  each  testing  period.  The  reference 
and  single  signals  were  cross  correlated  and  the  sum  of  the 


squared  point  by  point  difference  calculated  (Figure  11) . 
Experience  has  shown  a sum  of  less  than  25  to  be  acceptable. 

This  check,  in  addition  to  being  sensitive  to  transducer 
condition,  also  served  as  a check  on  the  entire  experimental 
arrangement.  Misad justment  of  the  pulser  damping  control 
would  produce  a sum  of  about  160,  and  system  triggering 
problems  would  produce  a summed  error  up  to  6.8  x 10^. 

5.  A DC  offset  is  present  in  most  signals.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  exponential  decay  of  the  excitation  pulse 
to  the  transducer.  The  signals  in  this  study  were  computer 
adjusted  to  a zero  mean  signal.  The  assumption  of  a zero 
mean  signal  was  checked  and  found  to  be  valid. 

Typical  Test  Sequence  and  Output 

A typical  test  sequence  is  illustrated  in  Figures  12 
and  13.  The  described  sequence  assumes  that  the  instrumentation 
has  been  properly  set  and  that  a transducer  acceptance  check 
has  been  made. 

After  manually  setting  the  transducer  in  one  of  its 
eight  positions  and  selecting  an  appropriate  time  delay  to 
capture  the  signal  of  interest,  a computer  program  is  called. 
This  program  automatically  initiates  the  A/D  recording  of 
the  signal,  its  transfer  to  the  computer,  plotting  the  signal 
on  the  display  terminal,  and  storing  it  for  later  analysis. 

The  captured  signals  are  300  sample  intervals  or  3 ^ sec.  in 
length.  Each  signal  is  averaged  eight  times  and  as  each  of 
the  eight  is  transferred  to  the  computer  it  is  displayed  super- 
imposed over  previous  signals  of  the  set  on  the  terminal  fac<^ 
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as  illustrated  in  Figure  12.  This  process  allows  the  rejection 
of  Obvious  spurious  results. 

If  acceptable,  the  averaged  RF  signal  and  its  Fourier 
transform  are  presented  on  a second  display  (Figure  13) . Also 
displayed  are  the  maximum  and  minimum  A/D  quantum  levels  to 
insure  against  overdriving.  For  maximum  sensitivity  these 
levels  are  kept  in  the  110  - 120  range.  The  offset  records 
the  number  of  quantum  levels  required  to  adjust  the  signal 
to  a zero  mean.  Assuming  the  quantum  level  is  acceptable  a 
seven  digit  test  code,  described  in  Appendix  B,  is  entered. 

This  stores  the  data  on  whatever  device  selected.  Floppy 
disc  storage  was  used  in  this  study.  A data  echo  check  is 
then  performed  to  insure  accurate  data  storage.  This  involves 
re-entering  the  data  code  and  results  in  the  RF  signal  being 
superimposed  on  the  previous  RF  plot. 

Following  this  a noise  window  is  selected  and  the  signal 
to  noise  ratio  is  calculated.  Other  data,  particularly  the 
amplifier  attenuation  (DB  level) , or  comments  are  recorded 
on  this  permanent  record  as  required.  This  entire  process 
takes  approximately  90  seconds. 


ANALYSIS  PROCEDURE 


Introduction 

A variety  of  pattern  recognition  techniques  exist 
[36]  and  have  recently  been  applied  to  nondestructive  test 
problems  by  Rose  [25],  Mucciardi  [15,  26],  and  Raisch  [27]. 
Certain  of  these  techniques,  such  as  the  minimum  distance 
classifier,  the  fuzzy  logic  technique,  and  the  Fisher  linear 
discriminant  are  more  appropriately  applied  to  class 
discrimination  problems  rather  than  the  goal  here  of  developing 
a continuous  quantitative  prediction.  The  adaptive  learning 
network,  which  is  basically  a multi-variate  curve  fit  in- 
volving selection  of  both  the  variables  and  the  coefficients, 
was  used  in  this  stidy  since  it  is  easily  geared  to  a 
continuous  prediction.  Details  important  to  the  analysis  and 
fitting  of  the  data  generated  in  this  study  follow. 

Advantages  of  a Computer  Based  System 

A computer  based  test  system  is  required  to  handle  the 
volume  of  data  generated  in  this  type  of  study  and  to  quickly 
process  the  signal  information.  Such  a system  also  provides 
unbiased  handling  of  the  data  and  thus  promotes  inspector 
objectivity. 

Feature  Selection 

A feature  is  some  characteristic  of  the  signal  or 
the  transform  of  the  signal.  The  entire  set  of  features 
selected  for  every  inspection  is  called  a feature  vector  and 
serves  as  the  list  of  variables  considered  by  the  adaptive 
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learning  network  (ALN) . Any  criteria  may  be  used  to  select 
a feature.  They  may  be  statistical  in  nature,  based  upon 
a knowledge  of  the  physical  process,  or  arbitrarily  chosen. 

This  study  selected  the  53  features  listed  in  Table  3 from 
the  RF  signal,  the  power  spectrum  of  the  signal,  and  the 
power  cepstrum  of  the  signal.  The  features  were  chosen  because 
they  were  thought  to  be  physically  reasonable  and  could  be 
easily  computer  selected,  or  because  they  were  readily  avail- 
able since  they  were  used  in  determining  or  ranking  other 
features  (such  as  spectral  depression  depths) . 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  features  selected  are  not 
particularly  sensitive  to  signal  amplitude.  The  amplitude 
of  a signal  reflected  from  a crack  has  been  shown  to  depend  on 
the  stress  applied  to  the  structure  during  the  ultrasonic 
inspection  [13] . Also,  the  peak  amplitudes  of  the  signals 
used  in  this  study  were  nominally  the  same  since  the  amplifier 
was  adjusted  to  produce  signals  falling  in  the  same  A/D 
quantum  range. 

It  was  assumed  that  multiple  cracks  would  start  at  the 
through  hole  and  propagate  across  the  plate.  The  transducer 
was  located  normal  to  the  expected  crack  and  centered  on  the 
hole.  Thus  the  first  reflected  energy  to  the  transducer  should 
emanate  from  the  leading  edge  of  the  hole  followed  by  a 
superposition  from  the  crack/damage  region  (Figure  14) . As 
the  crack  grows  in  depth  and  length  the  amount  of  energy  in 
this  superimposed  signal  should  increase  and  the  superposition 
should  tend  to  occur  over  a larger  and  later  time  band. 
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Whaley  and  Adler  [21,  37]  have  shown  the  ability  to 
determine  the  size  and  orientation  of  an  immersed  smooth  flaw 
based  upon  a frequency  analysis  of  the  return  signal.  This 
was  based  on  the  interference  of  the  energy  scattered  from  the 
edges  of  the  flaw  while  the  spectral  reflection  from  the  flaw 
was  not  directed  to  the  transducer.  This  study  anticipated  a 
superposition  from  the  hole  and  the  flaw.  However,  since  the 
transducer  was  nominally  normal  to  the  crack  and  the  crack  was 
expected  to  form  on  the  plate  surface,  the  superimposed  signals 
would  originate  from  scattered  energy  from  flaw  edges  and 
the  spectral  reflection  from  the  flaw  surface.  In  addition 
the  expected  rough  crack  surface  and  variations  in  the  crack 
closure  were  expected  to  further  distort  the  spectral  analysis. 

The  cepstrum  transform  is  summarized  in  [38] . The 
power  cepstrum,  which  is  defined  as  the  absolute  value  of 
the  Fourier  transform  of  the  log  of  the  power  spectrum, 
provides  indications  of  the  amplitude  and  arrival  time 
associated  with  delayed  and  superimposed  echos. 

Representative  amplitude  time,  spectrum,  and  cepstrum 
signal  representations  are  shown  in  Figure  15.  The  features 
listed  in  Table  3 involve  two  from  the  RF  signal  meant  to  sense 
early  signal  superposition,  twenty-six  from  the  spectrum  meant 
to  sense  frequency  shifts  or  distinct  depressions  caused  by 
superposition  effects,  and  twenty-five  from  the  cepstrum, 
designed  also  to  sense  the  effects  of  signal  superposition. 

As  previously  mentioned,  a single  test  consisted  of  the 
output  of  two  transducers  located  on  one  side  of  the  plate. 
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In  order  that  the  test  feature  vector  not  be  overly  long  for 
computer  reasons  and  since  only  one  answer  was  available  for 
test  correlation  purposes  the  two  feature  vectors  from  each 
inspection  site  were  added  to  form  a test  feature  vector 
containing  53  features.  Each  inspection  feature  vector  was 
equally  weighted  due  to  the  assumed  symmetric  damage  pattern 
expected  from  the  fatigue  loading.  Note  that  some  of  the 
features  were  ordered  in  order  to  facilitate  this  addition 
process . 

Adaptive  Learning  Network 

The  ALN  is  basically  an  automatic  curve  fitting  process 
that  also  selects  the  variables  (features)  to  be  used  in  the 
fitting  process.  All  combinations  of  features  taken  two  at 
a time  are  considered  in  the  series. 

Y1  = Ao  + A1X1  + A2X2  + A3X12  + a4X22  + A5X1X2* 

This  basic  building  block  is  represented  in  Figure  16.  The 

six  coefficients  are  selected  to  produce  the  best  fit  to  the 
data. 

The  answers  produced  by  a given  block  define  a new 
feature  which  can  be  combined  with  other  blocks  at  the  next 
level  to  produce  a better  fit.  This  procedure  can  be  repeated 
(Figure  16) . Thus  the  second  level  produces  up  to  a 4th  order 
fit,  the  third  level  an  8th  order  fit  and  so  on.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  overfitting  does  not  occur,  however. 

In  order  to  select  the  coefficients  and  the  best  feature 
combinations  (blocks)  the  data  is  broken  into  three  sets, 
called  here  the  training,  the  selection,  and  the  test  set. 
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A variety  of  procedures  are  available  to  select  these  sets. 

In  this  study  the  data  was  divided  into  four  classes  spanning 
the  range  of  the  fatigue  data.  Data  from  each  class  was  then 

J 

randomly  and  approximately  equally  placed  in  each  ALN  set. 

Thus  each  set  contained  1/3  of  the  entire  data  and  a given 
piece  of  data  was  used  in  only  one  set.  This  is  thought  to 
result  in  a rigorous  test  of  the  ALN  procedure.  This  also 
requires  a fairly  large  data  base.  Table  4 outlines  this 
procedure . 

The  training  set  features  and  answers  are  used  in  the 
computer  routine  to  select  the  best  coefficients  for  each 
block.  The  selection  set  features  are  then  used  to  select 
the  best  blocks.  This  can  be  done  by  using  the  training 
coefficients  to  predict  a selection  answer  and  comparing  this 
to  the  actual  selection  set  answers.  In  this  study,  the  sum 
of  the  squared  errors  resulting  from  this  comparison  was  used 
to  select  the  best  blocks.  Since  the  53  features  resulted  in 
1378  first  level  blocks  the  need  to  severely  limit  the  "good" 
blocks  for  input  to  level  two  is  obvious.  An  outline  of  the 
final  network  is  shown  in  Figure  17.  The  last  step  consisted 
of  summing  the  results  from  each  last  level  block  and  averaging 
the  results. 

It  might  be  noted  that  disjoint  blocks* are  possible.  For 
example,  if  a good  block  at  level  one  does  not  combine  to 
produce  good  results  at  level  two  it  may  be  sent  directly  to 
the  summation  step.  This  procedure  was  not  used  in  this  study 
since  the  squared  error  threshold  used  to  select  the  best  blocks 
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for  input  to  the  next  level  was  made  progressively  tighter 
and  because  of  the  large  number  of  boxes  summed  from  level 
three.  To  be  useful  the  squared  error  of  a disjoint  block 
would  have  to  be  equal  to  the  error  of  a higher  level  block. 

If  this  were  true  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to  a higher  order 
fit  could  be  questioned. 

Once  an  entire  ALN  network  is  defined  the  test  set, 
data  heretofore  unseen,  is  used  to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of 
the  developed  fitting  procedure. 

ALN  Dilemma 

The  following  problems  confront  the  user  of  an  ALN 
procedure : 

1.  Has  the  best  feature  been  chosen?  This  is  never 
certain.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  acceptable  results 
have  been  achieved. 

2.  Has  the  threshold  technique  rejected  a level  1 
block  that,  if  kept,  would  be  very  good  at  level  2? 

3.  Is  a small  amount  of  bad  data  creating  such  large 
errors  that  good  blocks  are  masked  and  not  selected? 

This  study  used  a standard  selection  procedure  based 
on  the  sum  of  the  squared  errors  for  all  data  in  the  selection 
set.  A sum  squared  error  of  .2  x 105,  for  example,  is 
equivalent  to  an  average  error  of  + 19  for  each  of  the  55 
set  points.  This  procedure  resulted  in  the  selection  of  9 
of  the  53  original  features.  These  nine  are  shown  in  Figure 
17  and  are  features  46,  28,  6,  11,  25,  29,  36,  37,  and  49. 
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However,  in  order  to  attack  Problems  2 and  3 mentioned 
above  a second  procedure,  given  the  name  "opportunity  analysis", 
was  developed.  While  its  results  were  similar  but  not 
superior  to  the  squared  error  approach,  and  thus  not  reported, 
the  process  may  be  valuable  in  other  work. 

The  basis  of  the  opportunity  analysis  is  the  idea  that 
each  feature  had  52  chances  to  combine  with  another  feature  and 
better  a particular  threshold.  It  is  assumed  that  the  best 
features  will  better  this  threshold  most  often.  A high 
threshold  was  set  to  avoid  the  problem  of  masking  and  all  the 
features  ranked  by  the  number  of  times  they  were  selected. 

This  resulted  in  a subset  of  16  features  (46,  28,  36,  6,  43,  11, 
33,  37,  49,  48,  53,  4,  42,  45,  51,  and  50).  Also  a seventeenth 
feature,  the  constant  1,  was  added  to  this  group  to  see  if 
single  features  were  capable  of  solving  the  problem.  This 
smaller  set  of  features  was  then  run  through  the  ALN  with 
less  stringent  early  level  squared  error  thresholds,  thus 
allowing  more  blocks  to  reach  the  second  level. 

While  this  procedure  did  not  improve  results  it  did 
partly  confirm  the  9 features  actually  used  and  produced  a 
feature  subset  that  was  physically  realistic. 
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FRACTURE  MECHANICS  CONSIDERATIONS 

This  study  was  based  upon  the  quantification  of  fatigue 
damage  and  not  the  measurement  of  a crack  dimension  per  se. 
Figure  1 illustrates  the  motivation  for  finding  ever  smaller 
flaws.  As  the  detectable  flaw  size  is  reduced  (Ai  vs.  Al) 
an  increase  in  structure  lifetime  or  allowable  stress  is 
produced.  Since  most  previous  studies  have  looked  at  the 
detection  or  measurement  of  crack  length  a comparison  of  the 
two  approaches  is  useful. 

Appendix  C outlines  a fracture  mechanics  procedure 
which  indicates  that  for  a specific  set  of  material,  geometry, 
and  loading  conditions  the  cycles  to  failure  is  primarily 
dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  initial  crack  sensed. 

Nf  ' K '“I sW 

Table  5 uses  this  procedure  to  relate  errors  in  the  estimation 
of  a crack  length  to  the  resulting  error  in  estimating  the 
number  of  cycles  to  failure.  Note  that  errors  in  estimating 
crack  lengths  from  + 10%  to  + 60%  result  in  underestimations 
of  fatigue  life  from  13%  to  52%  and  overestimations  of  fatigue 
life,  the  more  dangerous  situation,  from  17%  to  295%. 
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CRACK  MORPHOLOGY 

A study  was  conducted  to  estimate  the  crack  sizes  and 
shapes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  detection  limit.  Three  specimens 
were  fatigue  loaded  to  10%,  20%,  and  30%  of  their  expected 
lifetimes  based  upon  the  mean  life  of  previous  specimens.  The 
specimen  surfaces  were  examined  in  a metallograph  at  a magni- 
fication of  100.  Photographs  of  the  surface-hole  intersection 
area  where  cracks  formed  are  shown  in  Figure  18.  Table  6 
summarizes  the  size  of  the  cracks  found  using  this  procedure. 

Positions  1 through  4 are  the  four  intersection  points. 

Following  the  surface  examination,  the  specimens  were 
axially  loaded  to  failure.  This  produced  a fracture  surface 
where  the  fatigue  region  was  clearly  indicated.  Photographs 
of  this  fracture  surface  made  on  a scanning  electron  micro- 
scope (SEM)  appear  in  Figure  19.  Flaw  dimensions  from  these 
photographs  appear  in  Table  7. 

Figure  20  illustrates  typical  fracture  surfaces  for 
those  specimens  failed  in  the  fatigue  test.  Note  the  variations 
in  surface  roughness  and  the  symmetry  of  the  failure  surfaces. 

From  this  entire  series  of  photographs  it  is  observed 

that: 

1.  The  fatigue  damage  was  not  always  symmetrically 
distributed  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  specimen. 

2.  The  early  cracks  tended  to  follow  grain  boundaries 
and  were  not  normal  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  specimen. 

3.  The  crack  propagation  involved  various  amounts  of 
shear  contribution. 
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It  is  expected  that  these  variations  contribute  to  the  error 
and  scatter  evident  in  the  prediction  results. 

To  further  illustrate  the  problems  of  basing  an  analysis 
upon  signal  amplitude,  amplitude- time  signals  for  these  three 
specimens  prior  to  fatigue  loading  (0%)  and  following  fatigue 
loading  are  compared  in  Figure  21.  The  transducer  location 
was  identical  for  each  pair  of  signals.  Almost  no  difference 
can  be  detected  between  the  signals  after  10%  or  20%  fatigue 
life.  Some  differences  exist  for  the  30%  case.  However, 
since  a 0%  damage  baseline  for  each  possible  fatigue  site 
is  not  practical  it  is  necessary  to  develop  a procedure  to 
distinguish  the  0%  signal  for  the  30%  specimen  from  the  20% 
signal . 


RESULTS 


An  ALN  procedure  utilizing  9 features  from  the  spectrum 
and  cepstrum  transforms  of  an  ultrasonic  signal  was  used  to 
detect  and  measure  fatigue  damage.  Dete<  on  of  specimens 
having  undergone  greater  than  10%  of  the  fatigue  life  was 
made  92%  of  the  time.  Estimation  of  the  _ctual  damage  level 
expressed  as  percent  fatigue  life  experienced  was  made  to 
within  + 20  of  the  actual  value  for  76%  of  the  tests.  The 
prediction  results  for  the  training,  selection,  and  test  data 
sets  are  shown  in  Figures  22,  23,  and  24.  Table  8 outlines 
the  results  depicted  in  the  above  figures.  Table  9 outlines 
the  detection  results. 

As  expected  the  training  and  selection  sets  yield  better 
prediction  results  than  the  test  set.  This  is  indicated  by 
comparing  the  squared  errors  for  each  set  in  Table  8.  However, 
the  squared  error  for  the  test  set  is  reduced  to  .172  x 105  if 
the  obviously  erroneous  predictions  of  317  and  -144  for  actual 
values  of  32  and  95  are  neglected.  This  is  then  the  same  order 
as  the  other  sets.  While  the  predictions  for  all  the  data  sets 
is  included  in  Table  8,  only  the  test  set  provides  a realistic 
evaluation  of  the  potential  of  this  process. 

Threshold  levels  can  be  set  to  use  the  ALN  predictions 
as  a class  identifier.  "Damage"  - "No  Damage"  thresholds  at 
predictions  of  10%  and  20%  produced  the  reliabilities  outlined 
in  Table  9.  A point  was  considered  correctly  classified  if 
it  was  within  the  threshold  or  within  + 10  of  its  actual  value. 


Misclassif ication  can  have  two  consequences.  Classifying 
"damage"  as  "no-damage"  can  have  catastrophic  results  while 
classifying  "no-damage"  as  "damage"  can  have  costly  but  not 
catastrophic  effects.  As  one  would  expect,  as  this  threshold 
is  lowered  more  damage  data  is  correctly  classified. 

Two  concerns  surface  in  this  work.  First,  while  the 
developed  ALN  procedure  is  fairly  good  at  detecting  and 
estimating  small  amounts  of  fatigue  damage  it  fails  to 
accurately  predict  large  amounts  of  damage  - a supposedly 
easier  problem.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  more  data 
was  taken  in  the  more  critical  low  damage  region.  Also,  due 
to  the  size  of  the  transducer  diameter  and  the  through  hole 
diameter,  the  ultrasonic  test  may  have  been  less  sensitive 
to  the  larger  cracks  corresponding  to  the  high  damage  data. 

A third  possibility  is  that  the  cepstrum  procedure  was  not 
sensitive  to  large  cracks.  An  assumption  in  the  cepstrum 
procedure  is  that  the  amplitude  of  the  time-delayed  signal  is 
less  than  that  of  the  main  (hole)  signal.  If  this  is  not 
the  case  the  series  expansion  used  breaks  down.  The  second 
concern  involves  the  gross  misestimation  of  two  points  in  the 
test  set.  This  indicates  that  the  feature  vectors  for  these 
points  are  outside  the  trained  range.  A "no  test"  decision 
step  in  the  ALN  procedure  could  solve  this  problem.  Perhaps 
such  unrealistic  answers  are  an  extreme  "no  test"  decision 


themselves . 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  The  ability  of  advanced  signal  gathering  and 
analysis  to  solve  a detection  and  estimation  problem  in- 
volving a difficult  and  realistic  flaw  type  has  been 
demonstrated.  The  concept  of  measuring  damage  rather  than 
some  specific  flaw  parameter  may  be  generally  useful. 

2.  Procedures  to  best  use  available  instrumentation 
and  inspection  techniques  coupled  with  signal  analysis  have 
been  illustrated.  It  is  thought  that  eventually  the  results  of 
a study  of  this  type,  such  as  the  features  found  to  be 
important,  can  be  incorporated  in  a feedback  loop  affecting 
equipment  requirements,  test  techniques,  and  the  analysis 
procedure. 

3.  Some  problems  associated  with  the  ALN  were  outlined. 

A study  of  the  effects  of  variations  on  this  procedure  with 
the  aim  of  improving  or  optimizing  it  would  be  beneficial. 

4 . The  requirements  of  transducer/test  acceptance  need 
to  be  better  defined.  Also,  the  ability  to  transform  the 
results  from  one  transducer,  set  of  test  conditions,  type  of 
loading,  material,  etc.  to  other  similar  conditions  would  be 
extremely  useful.  At  a minimum,  it  is  expected  that  as  a 
variety  of  problems  are  solved  sets  of  features  will  emerge 
that  define  solutions  to  certain  classes  of  problems. 
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% Fatigue 

Life 

Experienced 

Spec. 

Local 

No. 

Series 

Tests 

Express  Series 

Spec.  No.  Tests 

0 

12 

19 

0 - 3 

4.  21.  22 

12 

3 - 8 

5.  15 

8 

8 - 13 

1. 

2. 

3 

12 

6.  9.  16 

12 

13  - 18 

20 

4 

18  - 25 

1. 

2. 

3 

12 

10.  12.  17.  19 

16 

25  - 40 

1. 

2. 

3 

12 

40  - 60 

1. 

2. 

3 

12 

7.  8.  18 

12 

60  - 80 

1. 

2. 

3 

12 

11 

4 

80  - 100 

13.  14 

8 

Subtotal 

3 

72 

19 

95 

Total  Specimens:  22 
Total  Inspections:  167 


Table  1.  Test  Program 


Specimen  No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


Cycles  to  Failure 

27.700 

28.400 

29.000 

46.300 
39,900 

33.600 

47.300 

61.300 

35. 500 

26.500 

46.000 
28, 200 

41.700 

35.400 

33.800 

29.000 

27.500 

25.600 

23.000 

27.800 

29,100 

23.700 


Nominal  Stress  = 34.0  ksi 
R * -1 

Mean  cycles  to  failure:  33,900 
Standard  deviation:  9,600 


Table  2.  Fatigue  Test  Results 
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Amplitude-Time 

1.  first  positive  maximum  above  20  quantum  levels  divided 
by  the  next  positive  maximum 

2.  first  negative  maximum  above  20  quantum  levels  divided 
by  the  next  negative  maximum 

Spectrum 

3.  peak  frequency 

4.  6 dB  down  bandwidth 

5.  6 dB  down  mid-frequency 

6-11.  six  largest  frequency  depressions  ranked  in  descending 
order  (5-15  MHz  window) 

12-17.  frequency  of  six  largest  dips  ranked  by  frequency 
(5-15  MHz  window) 

18-27.  fractional  power  in  1 MHz  intervals  from  5-15  MHz 
normalized  by  total  spectral  power 

28.  total  spectral  power  5-15  MHz 

Cepstrum 

29-35.  time  of  seven  largest  peaks  ranked  by  amplitude 

36-42.  time  of  seven  largest  peaks  ranked  by  amplitude  x time 

product 

43-52.  area  in  20  SI  windows  from  0 to  200  normalized  by 
total  cepstral  area 

53.  total  cepstral  area  from  0 to  200  SI 


Table  3.  List  of  Features 
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FATIGUE  CLASSES 


0 - 3% 

3 - 18% 

18  - 35% 

35  - 90  % 

Total 

Total 

Tests 

43 

36 

40 

48 

167 

Training 

Set 

14 

12 

13 

16 

55 

Selection 

Set 

14 

12 

13 

16 

55 

Test 

Set 

15 

12 

14 

16 

57 

Table  4.  ALN  Data  Distribution 
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Crack  Length  (a.)  Error  Cycles  to  Failure  (N.)  Error 

(n  = 5)  r 

13  to  +17% 

24  to  +40% 

33  to  +71% 

52  to  +295% 

Table  5.  Fatigue  Life  Estimate  Errors 


+10% 

+20% 

+30% 

460% 
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POSITION 


Specimen 

1 

2 

3 

4 

10% 

.03  mm 

0 

.40  mm 

.30  mm 

.001  in 

0 

.016  in 

.012  in 

20% 

.80  mm 

.35  mm 

.65  mm 

.60  mm 

.013  in 

.014  in 

.026  in 

.024  in 

30% 

.90  mm 

.80  mm 

1. 10  mm 

.70  mm 

.035  in 

.031  in 

.043  in 

.028  in 

Table  6. 


Surface  Crack  Sizes 
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1 


Specimen 


Position 

10% 

20% 

30% 

A length 

.51  mm 
.020  in 

.85  mm 
.033  in 

2.11  mm 
.083  in 

depth 

.92  mm 
.036  in 

1.43  mm 
.056  in 

2.11  mm 
.083  in 

B length 

0 

1.02  mm 
.040  in 

2.21  mm 
.087  in 

depth 

0 

1.29  mm 
.051  in 

2.04  mm 
.080  in 

C length 

.44  mm 
.017  in 

.85  mm 
.033  in 

1.65  mm 
.065  in 

depth 

.68  mm 
.027  in 

1.19  mm 
.047  in 

1.80  mm 
.071  in 

D length 

.49  mm 
.019  in 

1.22  mm 
.048  in 

1.46  mm 
.057  in 

depth 

.78  mm 
.031  in 

1.48  mm 
.058  in 

1.90  mm 
.075  in 

Table  7.  Crack  Dimensions  from  Fracture  Surface  Indications 

! 





Set 

Sq.  Error 
x 105 

+10 

% Data  Within 
+20 

+30 

Training 

.114 

54.5 

85.5 

96.4 

Selection 

.128 

61.8 

89.1 

96.4 

Test 

1.56 
(.  172) 

58.2 

76.4 

85.5 

Total 

58.2 

83.6 

92.7 

Table  8.  Fatigue  Estimation  Results 


\ 
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% Correctly  Classified 


Threshold 

Set 

No  Cracks  (<T) 

Cracks  (>T) 

20 

Training 

93.3 

92.0 

Selection 

86.2 

100 

Test 

88.5 

72.4 

Total 

89.4 

87.5 

10 

Training 

78.9 

97.2 

Selection 

90.0 

100 

Test 

83.3 

91.9 

Total 

84.2 

96.3 

Table  9.  Fatigue  Detection  Results 


Crack  Len 


* o 


Figure  3.  Fatigue  Testing  Rate  (2000  cycles/min) 


Figure  4.  Fatigue  Test  Start  Up  (500  ms/div) 


Figure  5.  Comparison  of  Fatigue  Data 
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• two  transducer  locations  per  test,  nominally  normal  to 
crack  direction 

• four  tests  per  specimen 

• 10  MHz  transducer 

• 45°  shear  wave 


Figure  6.  Ultrasonic  Test  Procedure 


Figure  7.  Ultrasonic  Test/Drilling  Jig 
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1 — 1 Monitor 

1 1 A/D  Memory 

Oscilloscope 

Oscilloscope 

Trigger 


Aerotech 
Pulser-Ampl  ifier 


Signal 
1 Gate 


D/A 

Signal 


Biomation  8100 
A/D  Converter 


PDP  11/05 
Computer 


Transducer 
Test  Specimen 


Graphics  Terminal 
Teletype 
Disc  Storage 
Floppy  Disc 
Cassette 


Figure  9.  Diagram  of  Test  Equipment 


Figure  10.  S/N  Ratio  vs.  Times  Averaged 


SillJWUOO 


Figure  13  - Data  Output  Format 


Hole/Crack 
Cross  Section  View 


Transducer 


Figure  14.  Illustration  of  Signal  Superposition 


UMAT  IS  THE  NOMINAL  FREQ 


Frequency 

Figure  153.  Signal  Spectrum 
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Figure  17.  Outline  of  Solution  ALN 


Figure  18B.  Surface  Cracks  at  20%  Fatigue  Life 
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Figure  19A.  Fracture  Surface  at  10%  Fatigue  Life 


Predicted  Fatigue  Life 
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Figure  23.  Selection  Data:  Actual  vs.  Predicted  Fatigue  Life 


APPENDIX  A 

TRANSDUCER  CHARACTERISTICS 


A computer  automated  transducer  characterization 
procedure  has  been  developed  by  Mr.  M.  Good  of  Drexel 
University.  The  tests  consist  of  axial  pressure  profiles, 
beam  symmetry  measurements,  and  transducer  frequency 

; 1 

measurements  from  signal  reflections  from  rod  and  plate 
targets  at  various  distances  from  the  transducer.  A water 
couplant  is  used.  The  records  for  the  Aerotech  transducer 
used  in  this  study  appear  on  the  following  pages. 


Table  Al.  Transducer  Performance  Chart 


Table  A1  (cont.).  Transducer  Performance  Chart 
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Table  A1  (cont.).  Transducer  Performance  Chart 


Figure  A2 . Transducer  Beam  Symmetry  and  Frequency  Characteristics 


APPENDIX  B 


TEST  CODE 


Each  specimen  is  interrogated  by  transducers  in  eight 
locations.  A complete  test  requires  two  transducer  locations, 
thus  each  specimen  produces  four  tests  (Figure  7) . The  data 
from  a single  transducer  location  was  stored  under  a code 
name  consisting  of  five  digits  and  two  letters.  A breakdown 
of  the  Code  is  illustraded  below: 


specimen  number 

transducer  location  (1-8) 
estimated  percent  fatigue  life  used. 


aerotech  gamma  transducer  with  pulser 
set  to  standard  test  conditions 


Note  from  Figure  7 that  every  two  transducer  locations  form 
a test  pair  and  that  even  numbers  are  close  to  the  hole  and 
interrogate  the  plate  bottom  surface  while  odd  number 
locations  are  distant  from  the  hole  and  examine  the  top 
plate  surface. 
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APPENDIX  C 

FRACTURE  MECHANICS  SOLUTION  OUTLINE 

Since  this  work  attempts  to  measure  fatigue  damage 
rather  than  the  more  conventional  crack  length,  it  is  useful 
to  relate  the  number  of  cycles  to  failure  (Nf)  to  the  initial 
crack  size  (ai)  that  can  be  sensed.  A procedure  by  which  this 
can  be  done,  assuming  the  functional  relationships  for  stress 
intensity  (K)  and  crack  growth  rate  (da/dN)  are  known,  is 
outlined  below. 

1.  Know  the  stress  intensity  relation  for  the 
particular  part  and  crack  geometry.  In  general  stress 
intensity  is  a function  of  nominal  stress  (0"  ) , crack  length 
(a)  and  some  geometry  correction  factor  (Q) . 

t 

K = O’  Q (Cl) 

2.  Know  the  critical  stress  intensity  (Kc  or  KIc)  for 
the  material  involved.  Using  equation  (Cl) , the  critical 
flaw  size  (a^) , the  flaw  size  that  would  produce  failure  at 
stress  , can  be  calculated. 

3.  Measure  or  estimate  an  initial  flaw  size  (ai) . This 
has  often  been  set  at  the  minimum  size  detectable. 

4.  A subcritical  flaw  can  grow  to  a critical  size  due 
to  fatigue  loading.  Determine  the  rate  of  crack  growth  for 
the  material.  A simple  form  is 

da/dN  = A AKn  (C2) 


ox 


r 


where  A and  n are  experimental  material  values  and  K is  the 
stress  intensity  range  for  cyclic  loading. 

5.  Combine  equations  (Cl  and  (C2) , separate  the  N 
and  a terms,  and  integrate  between  zero  and  Nf  cycles  and  cracks 
lengths  ai  and  af  to  obtain  an  expression  for  remaining  life. 


da 

<3n 


/ \n 

= a(i.77a<tcO  a 


Nf 


J A(l.77ATQ)|yrd  M for  r\^2 
ai  ° 


= 


(n-2)A(i.77  ATd)h  q^**1*) 


(C3 ) 


(C4 ) 


(C5) 


Since  af  is  usually  much  larger  than  ai  it  can  be  ignored. 
Thus,  the  number  of  cycles  to  failure  is  directly  related  to 
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